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punity. No other method which can be safely depended 
upon is known, although there are expedients which 
are resorted to by some persons, at the imminent risk 
of the work under their chaige. The great aim of the 
cleaner ought to be to watch with the greatest care 
when he has penetrated the varnish and arrived at the 
painting itself, and the nearer he approaches it of course 
the greater ought to be his caution, lest he should apply 
the friction to the paint, which would be inevitably in- 
jured with so comparatively gritty a substance as pul- 
verized varnish between the fingers. The dust must 
therefore be removed very often, and the parts from 
which it is removed examined, to see to what extent the 
process maybe continued or otherwise. 

If, however, the old varnish has not suffered from 
age," and it is the object merely to clean its surface, a 
little lukewarm water may be first applied with a sponge 
until the water ceases to be discolored. If then the 
varnish still presents an appearance of dirt, take a po- 
tato, and, cutting it in half, apply the fresh portion to 
the varnish, and, by a series of circles all over the sur- 
face, completely rub every part. Again apply the luke- 
warm water until it shows no taint of dirt. Should, 
however, the picture continue to exhibit traces of dirt, 
pass a sponge dipped in warm beer over it. Then, after 
it has become perfectly dry, wash it with a solution of 
the finest g^m dragon dissolved in pure water. 

Many pictures may come under inspection which 
have not been varnished. And here it may be mentioned 
that pictures should not be varnished for at least some 
months after they are painted, that the pigment may 
become thoroughly set and hard, and that before they 
are varnished the application of a potato, as before 
shown, should always be resorted to, to remove the exu- 
dations of the oils which rise to the surface, as well as 
the dirt collected, and this simple process will be quite 
sufficient to clean nine out of ten modern works. Artists 
will also find the use of the potato most valuable before 
commencing the progressive steps of their wor^c, as it 
gets rid of that annoying greasiness which causes the 
newly applied and wet paint to run, after the manner of 
water upon a tea-tray. It ought to be remarked that 
the cleaning of a picture which has been varnished and 
one that has not undergone that process are two differ- 
ent things. Liberties may be taken with the former 
which would prove fatal to a picture not thus protected. 
In either case, as a preliminary experiment, the potato 
may be applied without fear of injury, provided that the 
moisture left by its juice is removed from the unvar- 
nished picture. 

Many finished oil paintings collect upon their surface 
what is temed " bloom," which in many instances en- 
tirely obscures the beauty of thfe work, and several re- 
ceipts have been given for its removal ; but all of these, 
or nearly all, are only temporary cures, the bloom re- 
turning sometimes with greater depth and opacity. 
Here, again, the potato is said to be the best remedy, 
if not an entire cure. Apply it as before, wash off 
with clean cold water, and then wipe the surface of the 
picture with a little sweet or nut oil with a silk hand- 
kerchief until perfectly dry. 

Should, however, the painting require repairing as 
well as cleansing, from decay or defects in the material 
it is pamted upon, then it may be found necessary to 
transfer the entire work to a completely new canvas, an 
undertaking which, at the first blush, would seem sur- 
rounded with almost insuperable dfRculties, if not to- 
tally impossible. But if the following directions are 
closely followed it will be seen with what certainty and 
facility a feat so apparently formidable can be accom- 
plished. 

, We will suppose we have a picture with its linen back 
perfectly rotten ,or worm-eaten, and almost too tender 
to touch, and, added to this, the work of the master is 
likewise covered with cracks, and otherwise is as bad a 
case as can be. First clean this decayed picture with 
more than usual care, for fear of breaking through the 
canvas, which would involve a more tedious process of 
restitution. Then with a sharp knife cut all around be- 
tween the stretcher or frame and the canvas, and put 
the former aside ; then spread the work with its face 
downward upon a smooth drawing-board or table ; the 
back is now uppermost ; then well moisten it with boil- 
ing water ; this will shortly soften the canvas. Now 
turn the picture over with the subject uppermost, stretch 
it out and fasten it with drawing pins all round its edges 
to the board. Have ready a pot of strong glue, very 
hot and liquid, and spread the glue rapidly and equally 
over it. Now take a cloth which more than covers the 



picture all round by two or more inches, spread it over 
the picture and glue, fasten it down to the table as be- 
fore, and place the whole in the sun or open air to dry 
as soon as possible. When it is dried, it is to be de- 
tached from the board, and nailed down with the back 
of the painting uppermost. A little raised border of 
wax is made all round the edges, and the board being 
placed exactly level, a mixture of nitric acid and water 
is poured upon it. If this mixture be too strong, it will 
bum the painting ; care must therefore be taken to pre- 
vent this by dipping your finger in the mixture before it 
is used. If your finger turns yellow immediately, it is a 
sign that the mixture is too strong and must be weak- 
ened. This mixture remains upon the canvas until the 
texture is quite destroyed and the threads eaten or rotted 
thoroughly, which can be easily ascertained either by 
the eye or the touch. The liquor is then poured off. 
and the threads of the canvas are easily taken off with 
a bone or ivory palette knife or other instrument, not 
of metaL The crust of the painting will then be found 
intact, glued with its face downward to the linen cloth 
before mentioned. The crust is then to be washed and 
cleaned with pure water, afterward wiped with a soft 
sponge, and left to stand until quite dry. It is then in 
its turn to be covered with glue wherein a little brandy 
should be mixed to make it stronger. Upon this glue 
a new canvas is to be immediately spread quite smoothly 
and well pressed, so that it may stick on every part. 
The best way of pressing it is with plates of lead or 
slabs of polished marble, care being taken to wipe the 
new canvas from time to time to prevent its sticking to 
the plates by means of the glue which oozes through the 
interstices of the fabric. All that now remains to be 
done is to take away the linen cloth and the glue which 
covers the face of the painting. As soon, therefore, as 
the last glueing is dry, the whole is to be detached from 
the board, and »he linen cloth turned up' ; by moisten- 
ing it with the mixture of nitric acid and common water 
its texture will soon be destroyed and it may be taken 
away, and then the glue may be easily dissolved by 
means of hot water. Thus is the painting transferred 
entire and perfect to 'a. new canvas, which, in its turn, 
can be stretched upon a proper frame. 
' The proper tool for stretching canvas upon frames 
has two broad nippers with teeth-like grooves to hold 
the canvas, and a fulcrum at one side by which the 
leverage obtained may be very powerful. It is there- 
fore necessary to be careful in the re-stretching of old 
pictures not to put too much strain on the canvas, or 
cracks may be made. The picture, is, however, gen- 
erally in a sufficiently pliable state, immediately after 
the process before detailed, to prevent its cracking. 
Still, discretion must be exercised, and should the can- 
vas " bag" after being nailed to the stretcher, the appli- 
cation of some weak fluid size to the back of the canvas 
will, as it dries, produce the tightness desired. 

When paintings are upon wood, or panel, as it is 
termed, the wood must be pared till it is very thin, and 
the mixture of nitric acid and common water being 
poured upon what remains, will soon disintegrate the 
fibre of the wood, and render its removal perfectly fa- 
cile. The same process should be followed as with 
canvas, only the picture at completion is attached with 
glue under pressure to the new wood. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ART CLUB— CHANGES IN 
THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 



Providence, R. I., March 8, 1880. 
In a previous letter I stated that the artists were agi- 
tating the subject of an art club. Well, a club is 
founded and called the " Providence," as are all things 
hereabouts not dubbed "What cheer?" Does it not 
sound modestly beside " St. Botolph" and " The 
Century?" But, never mind, if it can but " provide" 
food for the aesthetically hung^. Two weeks ago some 
eight or ten artists composed the club ; now it has 
about forty members with fair promise of many more, 
as soon as the initiation fee and the preliminary steps 
toward admission are quite settled upon. Of course 
we must trust to Providence for support, though many 
of the citizens cannot yet obtain a clear view of pro- 
spective advantages to accrue to them by connecting 
themselves with such an organization ; and, indeed, it is 
an exceeding difficult task to inform them, for one must 
confess that for some time, at least, the advantages are 
all to the artist element. 



There are citizens — good, kindly, upright persons — 
who solemnly say, when addressed upon this subject, 
that, as for " helping" the artists, they do nof believe 
in it. " What an incentive to great work poverty is ! 
And we were not helped when we set up in cotton !" 
The exclamations bear the flavor of unimpeachable re- 
spectability. " And as for spending money on exhi- 
bitions, receptions, and other club expenses, it is not 
only foolish, but fearfully wicked when said money 
might aid the discovery of a perfect potato-bug poison ! ' ' 
Of course this sounds absurd, but it is the substance of 
veritable expressions. Do not forget that this is a civil- 
ized and cultured community ! 

When the R. I. School of Design began it wholly 
ignored the local artists. Indeed, when Mr. Barry first 
came to the city he was told that there were no artists 
here. Last Tuesday evening a reception was given at 
the rooms of the school. The artists were invited. 
After all it seems to be true, that institutions as well as 
individuals may grow wiser as well as older. A pleasant 
company gathered, and, after addresses by President 
Farnsworth, Mr. Fay of the Legislature, and Mr. Krauz, 
an excellent designer (who, by the way, made a most 
sensible and fitting speech in interesting Anglo-Ger- 
man), the company were invited to partake of a gener- 
ous collation. 

A change has taken place in the school. Chas. A. 
Barry — an able, earnest, and efficient man — has been^ 
forced to resign his position. Mr. Porter, who was his 
assistant, is now the head master instead. A life- 
portrait class has been added to the course, and an art- 
library and school-museum beg^n. That the school 
under the new mastership is conducted in a broader, 
more enthusiastic, and more cordial manner is alleged. 
Vast prospects for school improvement and up-building 
are aired, but they will never be realized unless the 
treasury is replenished soon. It is strange that cap- 
italists and manufacturers are so blind. They appear 
to believe that art schools, as well as artists, can live on 
dreams. But let us look ahead. 

HjALMAR STURLESON. 
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THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS — INNESS AND COLE- 
MAN — NOTES. 



Boston, March 13, 1880. 
The rich, high-colored fagade of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, with its ornate, broad entablatures of red terra- 
cotta, has been secured against the juxtaposition of any 
thing out of keeping (and any thing would have been out 
of keeping with its unique beauty), by the purchase of a 
little " flat-iron" of land hitherto liable to be built upon 
by private owners. This is not the only sig^n of the pros- 
perity of the museum, and the prominence of its posi- 
tion among the institutions of Boston. The annual re- 
port of the trustees, just out, argues that its popular at- 
tractiveness and use as an educator are amply shown 
in the fact that nearly 160,000 persons have visited it 
during the past twelve months, and that on one Sun- 
day during the exhibition of Mr. Hunt's pictures there 
were no less than 4400 in attendance. It is important 
to note, however, that seven-eighths of this attendance 
came in on the free days^namely, Saturday and Sunday. 
Only 20,000 of the 160,000 visitors, it would seem, were 
ready to spend twenty-five cents on art. The receipts 
from all sources are, it is stated, sufficient to pay only 
about one third of the current expenses of the museum. 
But it is doubtful if the receipts of any museum of art 
could, or should, be made to pay its expenses. The en- 
dowment must be able to bear the cost for the public 
benefit, and in supplying the endowment the public 
pays for what it gets. In this case the public pecuniary 
support extended to the museum has been generous, even 
lavish, though not in the way of quarters at the door. 
The whole receipts of the year amount to a little less 
than $5000. But when subscriptions were called for to 
complete the wing last added, $120,000 were poured 
into the laps of the trustees in less than a week— or 
$40,000 more than was needed. 

Strange to say, with this generous fund for building, 
the amount applicable to purchases of pictures is but 
$500 a year, derived from what is known as the Everett 
Artist Fund. It has always been the criticism on the 
administration of the museum that it has spent too 
much on the building and not enough on what is to go 
into it. But by this policy a casket fit for the treasures 



